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NASTURTIUMS. 


THE  GLADNESS  OF  NATURE. 

Is  this  a  time  to  be  cloudy  and  sad, 

When  our  mother  Nature  laughs  around  ; 

When  even  the  deep  blue  heavens  look  glad, 

And  gladness  breathes  from  the  blossoming  ground  ? 

There  are  notes  of  joy  from  the  hang-bird  and  wren, 
And  the  gossip  of  swallows  through  all  the  sky ; 

The  ground-squirrel  gaily  chirps  by  his  den, 
And  the  wilding  bee  hums  merrily  by. 

The  clouds  are  at  play  in  the  azure  space, 

And  their  shadows  at  play  on  the  bright-green  vale, 

And  here  they  stretch  to  the  frolic  chase, 
And  there  they  roll  on  the  easy  gale. 


NASTURTIUMS. 


There's  a  dance  of  leaves  in  that  aspen  bovver, 
There's  a  titter  of  winds  in  that  beechen  tree, 

There's  a  smile  on  the  fruit,  and  a  smile  on  the  flower, 
And  a  laugh  from  the  brook  that  runs  to  the  sea. 

And  look  at  the  broad-faced  sun,  how  he  smiles 
On  the  dewy  earth  that  smiles  in  his  ray. 

On  the  leaping  waters  and   gay  young  isles  ; 
Ay,  look,  and  he'll  smile  thy  gloom  away. 

William  Cullen  Bryant. 


MY  NASTURTIUMS. 

Quaint  blossom  with  the  old  fantastic  name, 
By  jester  christened  at  some  ancient  feast ! 
How  royally  to-day  among  the  least 
Considered  herbs,  it  flings  its  spice  and  flame 
How  careless  wears  a  velvet  of  the  same 
Unfathomed  red,  which  ceased  when  Titian  ceased 
To  paint  it  in  the  robes  of  doge  and  priest. 
Oh  long  lost,  loyal  red  which  never  came 
Again  to  painter's  palette — on  my  sight 
It  flashes  at  this  moment,  trained  and  poured 
Through  my  nasturtiums  in  the  morning  light, 
Like  great-souled  kings  to  kingdoms  full  restored. 
They  stand  alone  and  draw  them  to  their  height, 
And  shower  me  from  their  stintless  golden  hoard. 

H.  H. 


OLD-FASHIONED  FLOWERS. 

Where  are  the  sweet,  old-fashioned  posies, 
Quaint  in  form  and  bright  in  hue, 

Such  as  grandma  gave  her  lovers 

When  she  walked  the  garden  through  ? 

Lavender,  with  spikes  of  azure 
Pointing  to  the  dome  on  high. 

Telling  thus  whence  came  its  color, 
Thanking  with  its  breath  the  sky. 

Four-o'clock,  with  heart  upfolding, 
When  the  loving  sun  had  gone, 

Streak  and  stain  of  cunning  crimson, 
Like  the  light  of  early  dawn. 

Regal  lilies,  many-petalled. 

Like  the  curling  drifts  of  snow. 

With  their  crown  of  golden  anthers 
Poised  on  malachite  below. 


OLD-FASHIONED  FLOWERS. 

Morning-glories,  tents  of  purple 
Stretched  on  bars  of  creamy  white, 

Folding  up  their  satin  curtains 
Inward  through  the  dewy  night. 

Marigold,  with  coat  of  velvet 

Streaked  with  gold  and  yellow  lace, 

With  its  love  for  summer  sunlight 
Written  on  its  honest  face. 

Dainty  pink,  with  feathered  petals 
Tinted,  curled,  and  deeply  frayed, 

With  its  calyx  heart,  half  broken, 
On  its  leaves  uplifted  laid. 

Can't  you  see  them  in  the  garden, 
Where  dear  grandma  takes  her  nap  ? 

See  cherry  blooms  shake  softly  over 
Silver  hair  and  snowy  cap  ? 

Will  the  modern  florist's  triumph 

Look  so  fair,  or  smell  so  sweet, 
As  those  dear  old-fashioned  posies 

Blooming  round  our  grandma's  feet  ? 

Ethel  Lynn  Beers. 
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FLOWER-DE-LUCE. 

Beautiful  lily,  dwelling  by  still  rivers 

Or  solitary  mere, 
Or  where  the  sluggish  meadow-brook  delivers 

Its  waters  to  the  weir ! 

Thou  laughest  at  the  mill,  the  whir  and  worry 

Of  spindle  and  of  loom, 
And  the  great  wheel  that  toils  amid  the  hurry 

And  rushing  of  the  flume. 

Born  in  the  purple,  born  to  joy  and  pleasance» 

Thou  dost  not  toil  nor  spin, 
But  makest  glad  and  radiant  with  thy  presence 

The  meadow  and  the  lin. 

The  wind  blows,  and  uplifts  thy  drooping  banner, 

And  round  thee  throng  and  run 
The  rushes,  the  green  yeomen  o^  thy  manor, 

The  outlaws  of  the  sun. 


FlOWER-DE-LUCE. 

The  burnished  dragon-fly  is  thine  attendant, 

And  tilts  against  the  field, 
And  down  the  listed  sunbeam  rides  resplendent 

With  steel-blue  mail  and  shield. 

Thou  art  the  Iris,  fair  among  the  fairest, 

Who,  armed  with  golden  rod 
And  winged  with  the  celestial  azure,  bearest 

The  message  of  some  God. 

Thou  art  the  Muse,  who  far  from  crowded  cities 

Hauntest  the  sylvan  streams. 
Playing  on  pipes  of  reed  the  artless  ditties 

That  come  to  us  as  dreams 

O  flower-de-luce,  bloom  on,  and  let  the  river 

Linger  to  kiss  thy  feet ! 
O  flower  of  song,  bloom  on,  and  make  forever 

The  world  more  fair  and  sweet. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 


THE  QUESTION. 

I  DREAMED  that,  as  I  wandered  by  the  way, 

Bare  winter  suddenly  was  changed  to  spring, 
And  gentle  odors  led  my  steps  astray, 

Mixed  with  a  sound  of  waters  murmuring 
Along  a  shelving  bank  of  turf,  which  lay 

Under  a  copse,  and  hardly  dared  to  fling 
Its  green  arms  round  the  bosom  of  the  stream, 

But  kissed  it  and  then  fled,  as  thou  mightest  in  dream. 

There  grew  pied  windfiowers  and  violets, 
Daisies  those  pearled  Arcturi  of  the  earth. 

The  constellated  flower  that  never  sets  ; 

Faint  oxlips  ;  tender  bluebells,  at  whose  birth 

The  sod  scarce  heaved  ;  and  that  tall  flower  that  wets 
Its  mother's  face  with  heaven-collected  tears, 

When  the  low  wind,  its  playmate's  voice,  it  hears. 


FLOWER-DE-LUCE. 

And  in  the  warm  hedge  grew  lush  eglantine, 

Green  cowbind  and  the  moonlight  coloured  May, 
And  cherry  blossoms,  and  white  cups,  whose  wine 

Was  the  bright  dew  yet  drained  not  by  the  day  ; 
And  wild  roses,  and  ivy  serpentine. 

With  its  dark  buds  and  leaves,  wandering  astray ; 
And  flowers  azure,  black,  and  streaked  with  gold, 

Fairer  than  any  wakened  eyes  behold. 

And  nearer  to  the  river's  trembling  edge 

There  grew  broad  flag-flowers,purple  prankt  with  white. 
And  starry  river  buds  among  the  sedge. 

And  floating  water-lilies  broad  and  bright, 
Which  lit  the  oak  that  over  hung  the  hedge 

With  moonlight-beams  of  their  own  watery  light ; 
And  bulrushes  and  reeds  of  such  deep  green 

As  soothed  the  dazzled  eye  with  sober  sheen. 


FLOWER-DE-LUCE. 

Methought  that  of  these  visionary  flowers 

I  made  a  nosegay,  bound  in  such  a  way 
That  the  same  hues,  which  in  their  natural  bowers 

Were  mingled  or  opposed,  the  like  array 
Kept  these  imprisoned  children  of  the  Hours 

Within  my  hand — and  then,  elate  and  gay, 
I  hastened  to  the  spot  whence  I  had  come, 

That  I  might  there  present  it ! — O  !  to  whom  ? 

Percy  Bysske  Shelley. 


A  THANKSGIVING. 

High  on  the  ledge  the  wind  blows  the  bay-berry  bright, 
Turning  the  leaves   till  they  shudder  and  shine  in  the 

light: 
Yellow   St.  John's-wort  and   yarrow  are   nodding  their 

heads, 
Iris  and  wild-rose  are  glowing  in  purples  and  reds. 

Swift  flies  the  schooner  careering  beyond  o'er  the  blue ; 
Faint  shows  the  furrow  she  leaves  as  she  cleaves  lightly 

through ; 
Gay  gleams  the  fluttering  flag  at  her  delicate  mast ; 
Full  swell  the  sails  with  the  wind  that  is  following  fast. 


FLOWER-DE-LUCE. 

Quail  and  sand-piper  and  swallow  and  sparrow  are  here : 
Sweet  sound  their  manifold  notes,  high  and  low,  far  and 

near; 
Chorus  of  musical  waters,  the  rush  of  the  breeze. 
Steady  and  strong  from  the  south, — what  glad  voices  are 

these ! 

O  cup  of  the  wild-rose,  curved  close  to  hold  odorous  dew, 
What  thought  do  you  hide  in  your  heart  ?    I  would  that 

I  knew! 
O  beautiful  Iris,  unfurling  your  purple  and  gold. 
What  victory  flings  you  abroad  in  the  flags  you  unfold  ? 


FLOWER-DE-LUCE. 

Sweet  may  your  thought  be,  red  rose,  but  still  sweeter  is 

mine. 
Close   in   my   heart    hidden,   clear    as    your   dewdrop 

divine. 
Flutter  your  gonfalons,  Iris,  the  paean  I  sing. 
Is  for  victory, better  than  joy  or  than  beauty  can  bring. 

Into  thy  calm  eyes,  O  Nature,  I  look  and  rejoice  ; 

Prayerful,  I  add  my  one  note  to  the  Infinite  voice : 

As  shining  and  singing  and  sparkling  glides  on  the  glad 

day, 
And  eastward  the  swift-rolling  planet  wheels  into   the 

gray. 

Celia  Tkaxter. 


PINK    ROSES. 
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THE  ROSE  :  A  BALLAD. 
I. 

In  his  tower  sat  the  poet 

Gazing  on  the  roaring  sea, 
"  Take  this  rose,"  he  sighed,  "  and  throw  it 

Where  there's  none  that  loveth  me. 
On  the  rock  the  billow  bursteth 

And  sinks  back  into  the  seas. 
But  in  vain  my  spirit  thirsteth 

So  to  burst  and  be  at  ease. 
Take,  O  sea  !  the  tender  blossom 

That  hath  lain  against  my  breast ; 
On  thy  black  and  angry  bosom 

It  will  find  a  surer  rest. 
Life  is  vain  and  love  is  hollow, 

Ugly  death  stands  there  behind, 
Hate  and  scorn  and  hunger  follow 

Him  that  toileth  for  his  kind." 
Forth  into  the  night  he  hurled  it, 

And  with  bitter  smile  did  mark 


ROSES. 

How  the  surly  tempest  whirled  it 
Swift  into  the  hungry  dark. 

Foam  and  spray  drive  back  to  leeward, 
And  the  gale,  with  dreary  moan, 

Drifts  the  helpless  blossom  seaward. 
Through  the  breakers  all  alone. 


II. 

Stands  a  maiden,  on  the  morrow, 

Musing  by  the  wave-beat  strand, 
Half  in  hope  and  half  in  sorrow, 

Tracing  words  upon  the  sand  : 
"  Shall  I  ever  then  behold  him 

Who  hath  been  my  life  so  long, — 
Ever  to  this  sick  heart  fold  him, — 

Be  the  spirit  of  his  song  ? 
,  Touch  not,  sea,  the  blessed  letters 

I  have  traced  upon  thy  shore, 
Spare  his  name  whose  spirit  fetters 

Mine  with  love  forevermore  !" 
Swells  the  tide  and  overflows  it. 

But,  with  omen  pure  and  meet, 
Brings  a  little  rose,  and  throws  it 

Humbly  at  the  maiden's  feet. 


ROSES. 

Full  of  bliss  she  takes  the  token, 

And,  upon  the  snowy  breast, 
Soothes  the  ruffled  petals  broken 

With  the  ocean's  fierce  unrest. 
"  Love  is  thine,  O  heart !  and  surely 

Peace  shall  also  be  thine  own, 
For  the  heart  that  trusteth  purely 

Never  long  can  pine  alone." 


III. 


In  his  tower  sits  the  poet, 

Blisses  new  and  strange  to  him 
Fill  his  heart  and  overflow  it 

With  a  wonder  sweet  and  dim. 
Up  the  beach  the  ocean  slideth 

With  a  whisper  of  delight, 
And  the  moon  in  silence  glideth 

Through  the  peaceful  blue  of  night. 
Rippling  o'er  the  poet's  shoulder 

Flows  a  maiden's  golden  hair, 
Maiden  lips,  with  love  grown  bolder. 

Kiss  the  moon-lit  forehead  bare. 
"  Life  is  joy,  and  love  is  power, 

Death  all  fetters  doth  unbind. 


ROSES. 

Strength  and  wisdom  only  flower 

When  we  toil  for  all  our  kind. 
Hope  is  truth, — the  future  giveth 

More  than  present  takes  away, 
And  the  soul  forever  liveth 

Nearer  God  from  day  to  day." 
Not  a  word  the  maiden  uttered, — 

Fullest  hearts  are  slow  to  speak, — 
But  a  withered  rose-leaf  fluttered 

Down  upon  the  poet's  cheek. 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 


\ 
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TO  A  FRIEND  WHO  SENT  ME  SOME  ROSES. 

As  late  I  rambled  in  the  happy  fields, 

What  time  the  skylark  shakes  the  tremulous  dew 

From  his  lush  clover  covert ;  when  anew- 
Adventurous  knights  take  up  their  dinted  shields : 
I  saw  the  sweetest  flower  wild  nature  yields, 

A  fresh-blown  musk-rose,  'twas  the  first  that  threw 

Its  sweets  upon  the  summer :  graceful  it  grew 
As  in  the  wand  that  Queen  Titania  wields. 
And  as  I  feasted  on  its  fragrancy, 

I  thought  the  garden-rose  it  far  excelled  : 
But  when,  O  Wells !  thy  roses  came  to  me 

My  sense  with  their  deliciousness  was  spelled  : 
Soft  voices  had  they,  that  with  tender  plea 

Whispered  of  peace,  and  truth,  and  friendliness  un- 
quelled. 

Keats. 


THE  ROSE. 

"  The  rose  is  fairest  when  'tis  budding  new, 

And  hope  is  brightest  when  it  dawns  from  fears ; 

The  rose  is  sweetest  wash'd  with  morning  dew, 
And  love  is  loveliest  whem  embalmed  in  tears. 

O  wildling  rose,  whom  fancy  thus  endears, 
I  bid  your  blossoms  in  my  bonnet  wave, 

Emblem  of  hope  and  love  through  future  years ! " 
Thus  spoke  young  Norman,  heir  of  Armandave, 
What  time  the  sun  arose  on  Venachar's  broad  wave. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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PANSIES,   SNOWDROPS,    HEATHER,  AND 
WILD  ROSE. 
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HEARTSEASE. 

Of  all  the  bonny  buds  that  blow 

In  bright  or  cloudy  weather, 
Of  all  the  flowers  that  come  and  go 

The  whole  twelve  moons  together, 
This  little  purple  pansy  brings 
Thoughts  of  the  sweetest,  saddest  things. 

I  had  a  little  lover  once, 

Who  used  to  give  me  posies  : 

His  eyes  were  blue  as  hyacinths, 
His  lips  were  red  as  roses, 

And  everybody  loved  to  praise 

His  pretty  looks  and  winsome  ways. 

The  girls  that  went  to  school  with  me 

Made  little  jealous  speeches, 
Because  he  brought  me  royally 

His  biggest  plums  and  peaches. 
And  always  at  the  door  would  wait 
To  carry  home  my  books  and  slate. 


PANSIES  AND   SNOWDROPS. 

"  They  couldn't  see  " — with  pout  and  fling — 

"  The  mighty  fascination 
About  that  little  snub-nosed  thing, 

To  win  such  admiration ; 
As  if  there  weren't  a  dozen  girls 
With  nicer  eyes  and  longer  curls  !  " 

And  this  I  knew  as  well  as  they, 

And  never  could  see  clearly 
Why  more  than  Marion  or  May, 

I  should  be  loved  so  dearly. 
So  once  I  asked  him,  why  was  this  ? 
He  only  answered  with  a  kiss. 

Until  I  teased  him — "  Tell  me  why, — 

I  want  to  know  the  reason ;  " 
When  from  the  garden-bed  close  by, 

(The  pansies  were  in  season) 
He  plucked  and  gave  a  flower  to  me, 
With  sweet  and  simple  gravity. 

*'  The  garden  is  in  bloom,"  he  said, 

"  With  lilies  pale  and  slender. 
With  roses  and  verbenas  red. 


PANSIES  AND    SNOWDROPS. 

And  fuschias'  purple  splendor, 
But  over  and  above  the  rest, 
This  little  heartsease  suits  me  best," 

"  Am  I  your  little  heartsease  then  ?  " 

I  asked  with  blushing  pleasure ; 
He  answered  yes !  and  yes  again — 

Heartsease  and  dearest  treasure  ; 
That  the  round  world  and  all  the  sea 
Held  nothing  half  so  sweet  as  me ! 

I  listened  with  a  proud  delight 

Too  rare  for  words  to  capture, 
Nor  ever  dreamed  what  sudden  blight 

Would  come  to  chill  my  rapture. 
Could  I  foresee  the  tender  bloom 
Of  pansies  round  a  little  tomb  ? 

Life  holds  some  stern  experience, 

As  most  of  us  discover, 
And  I've  had  other  losses  since 

I  lost  my  little  lover ; 
But  still  this  purple  pansy  brings 
Thoughts  of  the  saddest,  sweetest  things. 

Mary  Bredlay. 


SWEET  BRIER. 

/  CHANCED  Upon  a  rose  the  other  day^ 
A  pale  and  faded  flower^  forgotten  long. 

And  with  it  these  unfinished  verses  lay, 
The  faltering  echo  of  a  deeper  song: — 

A  perfect  day  in  June, — the  golden  sun 

Looks  down  upon  the  green  and  tangled  way ; 

The  summer  song  and  silence  are  as  one, — 
The  light  and  longing  of  a  Summer's  day ! 

O  untaught  harmony  of  Summer  days! 

The  distant  tinkle  of  a  waterfall, 
The  blue  blue  sky  that  deepens  as  you  gaze. 

The  wayward  rose  that  blossoms  by  the  wall ! 


PANSIES,  SNOWDROPS,  AND  WILD  ROSE. 

Unspoiled  and  sweet  in  every  country  lane, 
All  dewy  cool  in  maiden  pink  she  blooms, 

Still  green  and  fragrant  thro'  the  Summer  rain, 
When  freer  airs  are  thrilled  with  light  perfumes. 

She  blossoms  close  beside  the  dusty  way. 
Her  heart  the  careless  passer-by  may  see, — 

Sweet  is  her  fragrance  thro'  the  burning  day, 
But  sweeter  is  her  open  secrecy  ! 

Though  he  who  will  may  pierce  her  leafy  green, 
Where  sits  the  brooding  robin  on  its  nest, 

The  secret  of  her  life  is  all  unseen. 

Unknown  the  impulse  of  her  sweet  unrest. 

All  day  the  winds  about  her  cool  the  air. 
Faint  sounds  the  tinkle  of  the  waterfall, — 

What  is  the  sudden  answer  you  may  bear, 
O  wayward  rose,  that  blossoms  by  the  wall  ? 

Dora  Read  Goodale. 


A  SNOWDROP. 

Only  a  tender  little  thing, 

So  velvet  soft  and  white  it  is  ; 
But  March  himself  is  not  so  strong, 

With  all  the  great  gales  that  are  his. 

In  vain  his  whistling  storms  he  calls, 

In  vain  the  cohorts  of  his  power 
Ride  down  the  sky  on  mighty  blasts — 

He  cannot  crush  the  little  flower. 

Its  white  spear  parts  the  sod,  the  snows 
Than  that  white  spear  less  snowy  are, 

The  rains  roll  off  its  crest  like  spray, 
It  lifts  again  its  spotless  star. 

Blow,  blow,  dark  March  !     To  meet  you  here, 
Thrust  upward  from  the  central  gloom, 

The  stellar  force  of  the  old  earth 
Pulses  to  life  in  this  slight  bloom. 

Harriet  Prescott  Spofford. 


POND-LILIES. 


THE  WATER  LILY. 

Oh  !  beautiful  thou  art, 
Thou  sculpture-like  and  stately  River-Queen ! 
Crowning  the  depths,  as  with  the  light  serene 

Of  a  pure  heart. 

Bright  lily  of  the  wave  ! 
Rising  in  fearless  grace  with  every  swell, 
Thou  seem'st  as  if  a  spirit  meekly  brave 

Dwelt  in  thy  cell : 

Lifting  alike  thy  head 
Of  placid  beauty,  feminine  yet  free. 
Whether  with  foam  or  pictured  azure  spread 

The  waters  be. 

What  is  like  thee,  fair  flower, 
The  gentle  and  the  firm  ?  thus  bearing  up 
To  the  blue  sky  that  alabaster  cup. 

As  to  the  shower ,? 


POND-LILIES. 

Oh  !  Love  is  most  like  tliee, 
The  love  of  woman  ;  quivering  to  the  blast 
Through  every  nerve,  yet  rooted  deep  and  fast, 

'Midst  Life's  dark  sea. 

And  Faith — O,  is  not  faith 
Like  thee  too,  Lily,  springing  into  light. 
Still  buoyantly  above  the  billows'  might. 

Through  the  storm's  breath? 

Yes,  link'd  with  such  high  thought. 
Flower,  let  thine  image  in  my  bosom  lie ! 
Till  something  there  of  its  own  purity 

And  peace  be  wrought: 

Something  yet  more  divine 

Than  the  clear,  pearly,  virgin  lustre  shed 

Forth  from  thy  breast  upon  the  river's  bed, 

As  from  a  shrine. 

Mrs.  Hemans. 


WATER    LILIES. 

Down  on  the  lake  where  the  waters  sleep 

In  a  trance  of  leafy  gloom, 
Rocked  ceaselessly  by  the  lulling  swell, 

In  an  endless  waste  of  bloom, 
The  fair  white  lilies,  the  bride-like  lilies, 

Unbosom  their  rich  perfume. 

O  lovingly,  after  the  stars  go  out. 

And  the  silent  night  is  done. 
When  their  morning  choruses  dear  and  sweet 

The  wood-birds  have  begun, 
The  fond  white  lilies,  the  bride-like  lilies, 

Look  up  to  their  lord,  the  sun. 


POND-LILIES. 

And  a  spell  like  that  which  the  lotus  owns, 

Steals  over  the  charmed  air, 
As,  slow  unclosing  their  shining  leaves 

So  wondrously  pale  and  fair, 
The  rich  white  lilies,  the  bride-like  lilies, 

Their  golden  hearts  lay  bare. 

White  angels  of  the  crystal  lake. 

Hallowed  with  purity. 
There  is  never  a  touch  of  earthly  dust 

On  their  radiant  drapery, 
The  sweet  white  lilies,  the  bride-like  lilies, 

The  fairest  flowers  that  be  ! 

ElizUbeth  Akers  Allen, 


THE  WATER  LILY. 

A  silent  water  lily 

From  the  dark  lake  doth  rise ; 
Her  tender  snow-white  blossom 

On  the  still  water  lies. 

The  moon,  from  highest  heaven, 

Pours  down  its  golden  light ; 
And  all  its  rays  are  gathered 

Into  that  blossom  bright. 

Around  that  snow-white  flower 

A  singing  swan  doth  float ; 
It  is  his  dying  hour, 

It  is  his  dying  note. 

He  pours  his  soul  in  music. 

His  heart  must  break,  ere  long : 
O  flower, — snow-white  flower  ! 

Wilt  thou  not  hear  his  song  ? 

From  "  Exoticsl^  translated  by  L.  C. 


THE  RAMBLE. 

The  plants  that  careless  grow  shall  bloom  and  bud, 
When  wilted  stands  man's  nicely  tended  flower ; 
E'en  on  the  unsheltered  waste,  or  pool's  dark  mud, 
Spring  bells  and  lilies  fit  for  lady's  bower. 
Come  with  me,  I  will  show  you  where  they  grow ; 
The  tangled  vines  and  boughs  come  push  aside ; 
O'er  yonder  hilltop's  craggy  side  we  go, 
Then  by  the  path  beyond  we  downward  slide. 
See,  by  yond  pond  where  few  but  travelers  pass, 
Each  lily  opens  wide  its  curious  cup. 
And  here  where  now  we  track  the  unmown  grass, 
The  wild-heath  bell,  surprised  is  looking  up 
To  view  the  strangers  that  thus  far  have  sought 
The  flowers  that  in  fair  Nature's  robe  are  wrought. 

Jones  Very. 


GERANIUMS. 


SEPTEMBER. 

An  April  burst  of  beauty, 

And  a  May  like  the  Mays  of  old. 
And  a  glow  of  summer  gladness 

While  June  her  long  days  told ; 
And  a  hush  of  golden  silence 

All  through  the  bright  July, 
Without  one  peal  of  thunder, 

Or  a  storm-wreath  in  the  sky ; 
And  a  fiery  reign  of  August, 

Till  the  moon  was  on  the  wane ; 
And  then  short  clouded  evenings, 

And  a  long  and  chilHng  rain. 
I  thoucrht  the  summer  was  over, 

And  the  whole  year's  glory  spent, 
And  that  nothing  but  fog  and  drizzle 

Could  be  for  Autumn  meant ; — 
Nothing  but  dead  leaves,  falling 

Wet  on  the  dark,  damp  mold. 
Less  and  less  of  the  sunshine, 

More  and  more  of  the  cold. 


GERANIUMS. 

But  oh  !  the  golden  day-time  ; 

And  oh  !  the  silver  nights : 
And  the  scarlet  touch  on  the  fir  trunks 

Of  the  calm,  grand  sunset  lights  ; 
And  the  morning's  bright  revealings 

Lifting  the  pearly  mist, 
Like  a  bridal  veil,  from  the  valley 

That  the  sun  hath  claimed  and  kissed ; 
And  oh  !  the  noontide  shadows 

Longer  and  longer  now. 
On  the  river  margin  resting, 

Like  the  tress  on  a  thoughtful  brow. 
Rich  fruitasfe  bends  the  branches 

With  amber,  and  rose,  and  gold, 
O'er  the  purple  and  crimson  asters, 

And  geraniums  gay  and  bold. 
The  day  is  warm  and  glowing. 

But  the  night  is  cool  and  sweet, 
And  we  fear  no  smiting  arrows 

Of  fierce  and  fatal  heat. 
The  leaves  are  only  dropping, 

Like  flakes  of  a  sunset  cloud, 
And  the  robin's  song  is  clearer 

Than  spring's  own  minstrel-crowd. 


GERANIUMS. 

A  soft  new  robe  of  greenness 

Decks  every  sunny  mead, 
And  we  own  that  bright  September 

Is  beautiful  indeed. 

Is  thy  life-summer  passing  ? 

Think  not  thy  joys  are  o'er ! 
Thou  hast  not  seen  what  Autumn 

For  thee  m.ay  have  in  store. 
Calmer  than  breezy  April, 

Cooler  than  August  blaze. 
The  fairest  time  of  all  may  be 

September's  golden  days. 
Press  on,  though  Summer  waneth, 

And  falter  not,  nor  fear, 
For  God  can  make  the  Autumn 

The  glory  of  the  year. 

Frances  R.  HavergaL 


THISTLES  AND  ROSES. 

Upon  the  rugged  mountain  side, 
Uplifted  in  majestic  pride ; 

A  squalid  hovel  stands ; 
Of  aspect  rude,  and  harsh,  and  bare, 
No  fireside  fancies  cluster  there 
Of  cultured  thought  and  tender  care, 

Warm  hearts  and  loving  hands. 

The  shrunken  boards  are  black  with  rains ; 
Old  rags  supply  the  missing  panes ; 

The  unhinged  gate  swings  low. 
And  loosely  hangs  the  clinking  latch; 
Beyond,  a  shed  of  roughest  thatch, 
And  ragged,  cramped  potato  patch, 

The  farmer's  labor  show. 

A  bank  of  thistles,  prickly  red, 
A  large  and  lusty  burdock  bed. 
The  dingy  yard  adorn ; 


GERANIUMS. 


A  clump  of  daisies,  run  to  seed, 
And  many  a  coarse,  ill-favored  weed, 
With  broken  dishes — rude  indeed, — 
A  garden  all  forlorn  I 


Ten  years  pass  by.     Upon  the  hill 
The  home  of  man  is  standing  still, 

But  oh  how  great  a  change  ! 
Poised  lightly  on  the  wooded  crest, 
It  fronts  the  sunset-painted  west. 
And  breaks  with  outline  picturesque 

The  dusky,  rolling  range. 


Of  graceful  form,  of  mellow  tone ; 
The  generous  windows,  open  thrown, 

Show  curtains  floating  white ; 
The  porch  above  the  sunny  door, 
The  ivied  lattice  peeping  o'er. 
The  rustic  gate  that  stands  before, 

More  near  approach  invite. 


GERANIUMS. 

The  velvet  lawn,  well  kept,  tho'  small, 
Is  skirted  by  a  low,  broad  wall 

Where  bright  nasturtiums  cling  ; 
Here  bloom  red  roses,  dewy  wet, 
And  beds  of  fragrant  mignonette, 
In  glowing  gardens,  richly  set 

With  many  a  lovely  thing. 


There  purple  pansies,  quaint  and  low, 
Forget-me-nots  and  violets  grow, 

Or  stately  lilies  shine ; 
Geraniums,  vivid  white  and  red, 
Frail,  bright-hued  poppies,  lightly  shed. 
And  clasping  clinging,  overhead. 

Long  wreathes  of  tangled  vine. 


A  light  foot  threads  the  fragile  bowers. 
Two  slender  hands  are  filled  with  flowers, 

A  fair  face  all  aglow ; 
A  soft  smile  curves  the  rosy  lips, 


GERANIUMS. 

To  round  red  cheeks  a  dimple  slips, 
In  liquid  eyes  the  glad  light  dips, — 
She  loves  her  garden  so  ! 

Poor  hut,  a  blot  on  nature's  face, 
And  cottage  quaint,  of  cultured  grace, 

A  contrast  sadly  wide ! 
And  wider  still,  'twixt  beds  of  bloom, 

Of  lustrous  light,  or  softened  gloom, 
And  unkempt  yard  of  scanty  room, 

With  weeds  on  either  side. 

Yet  widest  'twixt  those  hearts  alone. 
Where  such  pure  light  has  never  shone. 

And  hearts  abloom,  aglow  ; 
O  may  the  happier  lot  be  ours, 
To  live,  not  with,  but  thro'  our  flowers, 
That  soothe  our  griefs,  inspire  our  powers, 

Because  we  love  them  so ! 

Elaine  Goodale. 


TULIPS. 
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SPRING  HAS  COME. 

The  sunbeams,  lost  for  half  a  year, 

Slant  through  my  pane  their  morning  rays ; 
For  dry  northwesters  cold  and  clear. 

The  east  blows  in  its  thin  blue  haze. 

And  first  the  snowdrop's  bells  are  seen. 
Then  close  against  the  sheltering  wall 

The  tulip's  horn  of  dusky  green, 
The  peony's  dark  unfolding  ball. 

The  golden-chaliced  crocus  burns  ; 

The  long  narcissus-blades  appear ; 
The  cone-beaked  hyacinth  returns 

To  light  her  blue-flamed  chandelier. 

The  willow's  whistling  lashes,  wrung 
By  the  wild  winds  of  gusty  March, 

With  sallow  leaflets  lightly  strung, 
Are  swaying  by  the  tufted  larch. 


TULIPS. 

The  elms  have  robed  their  slender  spray, 
With  full-blown  flower  and  embryo  leaf ; 

Wide  o'er  the  clasping  arch  of  day 
Soars  like  a  cloud  their  hoary  chief. 

See  the  proud  tulip's  flaunting  cup, 

That  flames  in  glory  for  an  hour, — 
Behold  it  withering, — then  look  up, — 

How  meek  the  forest  monarch's  flower ! 

When  wake  the  violets.  Winter  dies  ; 

When  sprout  the  elm-buds.  Spring  is  near; 
When  lilacs  blossom,  Summer  cries 

"  Bud,  little  roses  !  Spring  is  here ! " 

The  windows  blush  with  fresh  bouquets, 

Cut  with  the  May-dew  on  their  lips  ; 
The  radish  all  its  bloom  displays, 

Pink  as  Aurora's  finger-tips. 

Nor  less  the  flood  of  light  that  showers 

On  beauty's  changed  corolla-shades, — 
The  walks  are  gay  as  bridal  bowers 

With  rows  of  many  petalled  maids. 
•  •  •  .  . 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 


FROM  FLOWER  TO  LIGHT. 

In  sorrow  I  tended  my  garden, 

As  the  colors,  day  by  day, 
Faded  and  changed  in  the  heedless  air, 

And  passed  with  the  summer  away. 

While  they  gladdened  my  beautiful  garden. 
Where  the  dews  and  sunlight  abide, 

And  crept  up  the  wall  to  my  window. 
Or  hid,  as  the  sweetest  will  hide ; 

While  they  lavished  their  splendor  before  me, 
Not  a  flower  had  I  heart  to  cull — 

Till  the  heaven-lit  flames  of  the  latest 
Went  out,  and  my  garden  was  dull. 

O  cruel  the  death  of  the  blossoms. 
And  cruel  the  words  that  were  said : 

"  Next  spring  shall  the  earth  be  re-gladdened, 
The  living  shall  bloom  from  the  dead." 


TULIPS. 

Not  for  me  would  the  blooming  be,  ever, 
For  my  love,  O  my  love !  could  not  stay. 

Hand  in  hand  we  had  bent  o'er  their  brightness, 
And  now  he  was  passing  away. 

The  heart-breaking  flowers  of  next  summer, 

They  will  look  at  me,  dreary  and  wan, 
Or  mock  me,  and  taunt  me,  and  madden — 

0  God,  that  the  years  should  roll  on !    . 

So  I  felt ;  and  I  would  not  look  skyward, 

Nor  earthward,  but  only  at  him — 
At  him  with  his  clear  dying  vision, 

Who  saw  not  the  earth  growing  dim. 

At  him,  till  alone  in  the  garden 

1  stood  with  the  husks  of  the  flowers ; 
Alone,  and  the  pitiless  Autumn 

Sent  dead  leaves  about  me,  in  showers. 

"  Look  up !  "  he  had  whispered  in  parting 
"  Look  up ! "  said  a  voice  to  me  then, — 

And  lo !  the  lost  hues  of  my  garden 
Above  me  were  glowing  again ! 


TULIPS. 

Near  by,  in  the  wide-spreading  maples ; 

Far  off,  in  the  mist  of  the  wood ; 
Around  and  above  me  they  gathered, 

And  lit  all  the  place  where  I  stood. 

My  purples,  my  rose-tints  and  yellows, 
My  crimsons  that  gladdened  his  sight, 

My  glorious  hues  of  the  garden 
Were  living  in  sunnier  height ! 

Were  living !  were  living !  I  knew  it ! 

And  the  comfort  that  came  to  me  so, 
Endured  when  the  forest  was  naked, 

And  the  grass  covered  over  with  snow. 

For  again  I  looked  up  and  beheld  them. 
The  souls  of  the  flowers  he  had  blest ; 

I  saw  them  in  glory  transfigured 
Far  off  in  the  wonderful  west. 

Contented,  at  last,  I  beheld  them — 

My  colors  immortal  and  bright — 
When  the  gates  of  the  sunset,  slow-folding. 

Shut  them  out  from  my  passionate  sight. 

Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 


AN  INVITATION  TO  THE  COUNTRY. 

Already,  close  by  our  summer  dwelling, 
The  Easter  sparrow  repeats  her  song  ; 

A  merry  warbler,  she  chides  the  blossoms — 
The  idle  blossoms  that  sleep  so  long. 

The  bluebird  chants,  from  the  elm's  long  branches, 
A  hymn  to  welcome  the  budding  year. 

The  south  wind  wanders  from  field  to  forest, 
And  softly  whispers,  "  The  Spring  is  here." 

Come  daughter  mine,  from  the  gloomy  city. 
Before  those  lays  from  the  elm  have  ceased ; 

The  violet  breathes  by  our  door  as  sweetly 
As  in  the  air  of  her  native  east. 

Though  many  a  flower  in  the  wood  is  waking, 

The  daffodil  is  our  doorside  queen  ; 
She  pushes  upward  the  sward  already. 

To  spot  with  sunshine  the  early  green. 


TULIPS. 


No  lays  so  joyous  as  these  are  warbled 
From  wiry  prison  in  maiden's  bower ; 

No  pampered  bloom  of  the  green-house  chamber 
Has  half  the  charm  of  the  lawn's  first  flower. 

Yet  these  sweet  sounds  of  the  early  season, 
And  these  fair  sights  of  its  sunny  days, 

Are  only  sweet  when  we  fondly  listen, 
And  only  fair  when  we  fondly  gaze. 

There  is  no  glory  in  star  or  blossom. 

Till  looked  upon  by  a  loving  eye ; 
There  is  no  fragrance  in  April  breezes, 

Till  breathed  with  joy  as  they  wander  by. 

Come,  Julia  dear,  for  the  sprouting  willows, 
The  opening  flowers,  and  the  gleaming  brooks. 

And  hollows,  green  in  the  sun,  are  waiting 
Their  dower  of  beauty  from  thy  glad  looks. 

William  Cullen  Bryant. 


PASSION-FLOWERS. 


A  CHAPLET  OF  FLOWERS. 

Dear,  set  the  casement  open. 
The  evening  breezes  blow 

Sweet  perfumes  from  the  flowers 
I  cannot  see  below. 

I  can  but  catch  the  weaving 
Of  chestnut  boughs  that  pass, 

Their  shadows  must  have  covered 
The  sun-dial  on  the  grass. 

So  go  and  bring  the  flowers 

I  love  best  to  my  room, 
My  failing  strength  no  longer 

Can  bear  me  where  they  bloom. 

You  know  I  used  to  love  them 
But  ah !  they  come  too  late, — 

For  see,  my  hands  are  trembling 
Beneath  their  dewy  weight. 


PASSION-FLOWERS. 

So  I  will  watch  you  weaving 

A  chaplet  for  me,  dear, 
Of  all  my  favorite  flowers, 

As  I  could  do  last  year. 

First  take  those  crimson  roses,- — 
How  red  their  petals  glow  ! 

Red  as  the  blood  of  Jesus, 
Which  heals  our  sin  and  woe. 

See  in  each  heart  of  crimson, 
A  deeper  crimson  shine  ; 

So  in  the  foldings  of  our  hearts 
Should  glow  a  love  divine. 

Next  place  those  tender  violets, 
Look  how  they  still  regret 

The  cell  where  they  were  hidden,- 
The  tears  are  on  them  yet. 

How  many  souls — His  loved  ones- 
Dwell  lonely  and  apart, 

Hiding  from  all  but  One  above 
The  fragrance  of  their  heart. 


PASSION-FLOWERS. 

Then  take  that  virgin  lily, 

How  holily  she  stands ! 
You  know  the  gentle  angels 

Bear  lilies  in  their  hands. 

Yet  crowned  with  purer  radiance 
A  deeper  love  they  claim, 

Because  their  queen-like  whiteness 
Is  linked  with  Mary's  name. 

And  now  this  spray  of  ivy . 

You  know  its  gradual  clasp 
Uproots  strong  trees,  and  towers 

Fall  crumbling  in  its  grasp. 

So  God's  dear  grace  around  us 
With  secret  patience  clings, 

And  slow,  sure  power,  that  loosens 
Strong  hold  on  human  things. 

Then  heliotrope,  that  turneth 
Towards  her  lord  the  sun, — 

Would  that  our  thoughts  as  fondly 
Sought  our  beloved  One. 


PASSION-FLOWERS. 

Nay,  if  that  branch  be  fading, 

Cast  not  one  blossom  by, 
Its  little  task  is  ended 

And  it  does  well  to  die. 

And  let  some  field  flowers  even 
Be  wreathed  among  the  rest, 

I  think  the  infant  Jesus 

Would  love  such  ones  the  best. 

These  flowers  are  all  too  brilliant, 
So  place  calm  heart's-ease  there, 

God's  last  and  sacred  treasure. 
For  all  who  wait  and  bear. 

Then  lemon-leaves,  whose  sweetness 

Grows  sweeter  than  before. 
When  bruised,  and  crushed,  and  broken, 

— Hearts  need  that  lesson  more. 

Yet  stay, — one  crowning  glory, 

All  His,  and  yet  all  ours  ; 
The  dearest,  tenderest  thought  of  all, 

Is  still  the  Passion-flower's. 


PASSION-FLOWERS. 

So  take  it  now — nay,  heed  not 

My  tears  that  on  it  fall ; 
I  thank  Him  for  the  flowers, 

As  I  can  do  for  all. 

And  place  it  on  the  altar, 

Where  oft,  in  days  long  flown, 
I  knelt  by  His  dear  Mother, 

And  knew  she  was  my  own. 

The  bells  ring  out  her  praises, 

The  evening  shades  grow  dim ; 
Go  there  and  say  a  prayer  for  me. 

And  sing  Our  Lady's  hymn. 

While  I  lie  here,  and  ask  her  help, 

In  that  last,  longed-for  day — 
When  the  Beloved  of  my  heart, 

Will  call  my  soul  away. 

Adelaide  A.  Procter. 


SYMBOLS. 

The  breathing  flowers,  the  forest-buds  unfurl'd, 
Are  not  the  expanded  seedlings  that  we  ween, 

But  sweet  transfigurations  from  the  world 
That  lies  within  the  seen. 

For  this  the  type  in  which  God  prints  His  thought — 
This  glorious  theatre  of  shifting  things ; 

And  whosoever  has  its  meaning  caught, 
For  him  all  Nature  sings. 

Would'st  thou  hear  Nature's  voice  ?     Be  one  with  her, 

In  simple  purity,  perennial  youth  ; 
Her  child  in  wonder,  and  her  worshipper 

In  spirit  and  in  truth. 

Then  will  the  daisy,  from  its  modest  eye, 
Let  out  its  secrets,  and  the  starry  scroll 

River  and  ocean — all  of  earth  or  sky — 
Interpret  to  thy  soul. 

Robert  Leighton. 


AUTUMN  LEAVES  AND  GOLDEN  DAISIES. 


GOLDEN  DAISIES. 

Disk  of  bronze  and  ray  of  gold 

Glimmering  through  the  meadow  grasses^ 
Burn  less  proudly !  for  behold, 

Down  the  field  my  princess  passes. 
Hardly  should  I  hold  you  fair — 

Golden,  gay,  midsummer  daisies, 
But  for  her,  the  maiden  rare. 

Who,  amid  your  starry  mazes. 

Makes  you  splendid  with  her  praises. 

Soft  brown  tresses,  eyes  of  blue, 

Is  a  heart  beneath  you  waking? 
Maiden  here's  a  heart  for  you, 

Fain  were  worthier  of  your  taking. 
Golden  daisies,  you  have  met 

In  a  fairy  ring  around  her — 
Does  she  hear  my  footfall  yet. 

Where,  enchanted,  you  have  bound  her } 

Hold  her  charmed,  till  we  have  crowned  her' 


AUTUMN  LEAVES  AND  GOLDEN  DAISIES. 

Softly,  blossoms,  while  she  stands 

In  the  sunny  stillness  dreaming, — 
Softly  hither,  to  my  hands — 

Wreathe  for  her  a  circlet  gleaming ! 
Lights  her  face  a  shy,  swift  smile  ; 

Flower-like  head  she  slowly  raises : 
Was  her  heart  mine  all  the  while  ? 

Blossoms,  royal  with  her  praises, 

Crown  my  queen,  ye  golden  daisies ! 

Lucy  Larcom. 


"WHEN  THE  LEAVES  ARE  TURNING  BROWN. 


Never  is  my  heart  so  gay 

In  the  budding  month  of  May, 
Never  does  it  beat  a  tune 
Half  so  sweet  in  bloomy  June, 

Never  knows  such  happiness 

As  on  such  a  day  as  this, 

When  October  dons  her  crown, 
And  the  leaves  are  turning  brown. 


Breathe,  sweet  children,  soft  regrets 

For  the  vanished  violets  ; 

Sing,  young  lovers,  the  delights 
Of  the  golden  summer  nights  ; 

Never  in  the  sunnier  hours 

On  my  way  such  radiance  showers 
As  from  heaven  falls  softly  down, 
When  the  leaves  are  turning  brown. 


AUTUMN  LEAVES  AND  GOLDEN  DAISIES. 

Braid  your  girdles,  fresh  and  gay, 

Children,  in  the  bloom  of  May ; 

Twist  your  chaplets  in  young  June, 
Maidens, — they  will  fade  full  soon  ; 

Twine  ripe  roses,  July-red, 

Lovers,  for  the  dear  one's  head  ; 
I  will  weave  my  richer  crown 
When  the  leaves  are  turning  brown ! 

Elizabeth  Akers  Allen. 


IN  AUGUST. 

All  the  long  August  afternoon, 

The  Httle  drowsy  stream 
Whispers  a  melancholy  tune, 
As  if  it  dreamed  of  June 

And  whispered  in  its  dream. 

The  thistles  show  beyond  the  brook. 

Dust  on  their  down  and  bloom, 
And  out  of  many  a  weed-grown  nook 
The  aster-flowers  look 

With  eyes  of  tender  gloom. 

The  silent  orchard  aisles  are  sweet 

With  smell  of  ripening  fruit. 
Through  the  sere  grass,  in  shy  retreat, 
Flutter,  at  coming  feet. 

The  robins  strange  and  mute. 

There  is  no  wind  to  stir  the  leaves, 

The  harsh  leaves  overhead  ; 
Only  the  querulous  cricket  grieves, 
And  shrilling  locust  weaves 

A  song  of  Summer  dead. 

JV.  D.  Hcwelh. 


WHEN  THE  WOODS  TURN  BROWN. 

How  will  it  be  when  the  roses  fade 

Out  of  the  garden  and  out  of  the  glade  ? 

When  the  fresh  pink  bloom  of  the  sweet-brier  wild, 

That  leans  from  the  dell  like  the  cheek  of  a  child, 

Is  changed  for  dry  hips  on  a  thorny  bush  ? 

Then  scarlet  and  carmine  the  groves  will  flush. 

How  will  it  be  when  the  autumn  flowers 
Wither  away  from  their  leafless  bowers  ; 
W^hen  sun-flower  and  star-flower  and  golden-rod 
Glimmer  no  more  from  the  frosted  sod ; 
And  hillside  nooks  are  empty  and  cold  ? 
Then  the  forest-tops  will  be  gay  with  gold. 

How  will  it  be  when  the  woods  turn  brown, 
Their  gold  and  their  crimson  all  dropped  down. 
And  crumbled  to  dust.?     Oh  then,  as  we  lay 
Our  ear  to  earth's  lips,  we  shall  hear  her  say, 
"  In  the  dark  I  am  seeking  new  gems  for  my  crown.** 
We  will  dream  of  green  leaves  when  the  woods  turn 
brown. 

Lucy  Larcom. 
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PICTURES. 

White  with  its  sun-bleached  dust,  the  pathway  winds 

Before  me  ;  dust  is  on  the  shrunken  grass, 

And  on  the  trees  beneath  whose  boughs  I  pass ; 

Frail  screen  against  the  Hunter  of  the  sky. 

Who,  glaring  on  me  with  his  lidless  eye, 

While  mounting  with  his  dog-star  high  and  higher 

Ambushed  in  light  intolerable,  unbinds 

The  burnished  quiver  of  his  shafts  of  fire. 

Between  me  and  the  hot  fields  of  his  South 

A  tremulous  glow,  as  from  a  furnace-mouth, 

Glimmers  and  swims  before  my  dazzled  sight, 

As  if  the  burning  arrows  of  his  ire 

Broke  as  they  fell,  and  shattered  into  light ; 

Yet  on  my  cheek  I  feel  the  western  wind, 

And  hear  it  telling  to  the  orchard  trees. 

And  to  the  faint  and  flower-forsaken  bees, 


ORCHIDS. 

Tales  of  fair  meadows,  green  with  constant  streams, 
And  mountains  rising  blue  and  cool  behind, 
Where  in  moist  dells  the  purple  orchis  gleams, 
And  starred  with  white  the  virgin's  bower  is  twined. 
So  the  o'erwearied  pilgrim,  as  he  fares 
Along  life's  summer  waste,  at  times  is  fanned, 
Even  at  noontide,  by  the  cool,  sweet  airs 
Of  a  serener  and  a  holier  land, 
Fresh  as  the  morn,  and  as  the  dewfall  bland. 
Breath  of  the  blessed  Heaven  for  which  we  pray. 
Blow  from  the  eternal  hills ! — make  glad  our  earthly  way! 

jfohn  G.  Whitlier. 


WOODNOTES. 


When  the  pine  tosses  its  cones 
To  the  song  of  its  waterfall  tones 
Who  speeds  to  the  woodland  walks ! 
To  birds  and  trees  who  talks  ? 
Cassar  of  his  leafy  Rome, 
There  the  poet  is  at  home. 
He  goes  to  the  river-side, — 
Not  hook  nor  line  hath  he ; 
He  stands  in  the  meadows  wide, — 
Nor  gun  nor  scythe  to  see : 
Sure  some  god  his  eye  enchants : 
What  he  knows  nobody  wants. 
In  the  wood  he  travels  glad, 
Without  better  fortune  had, 
Melancholy  without  bad. 
Knowledge  this  man  prizes  best 
Seems  fantastic  to  the  rest : 


ORCHIDS. 

Pondering  shadows,  colors,  clouds. 
Grass-buds,  and  caterpillar  shrouds, 
Boughs  on  which  the  wild  bees  settle 
Tints  that  spot  the  violet's  petal 
Why  Nature  loves  the  number  five^ 
And  why  the  star  form  she  repeats : 
Lover  of  all  things  alive, 
Wonderer  at  all  he  meets, 
Wonderer  chiefly  at  himself. 
Who  can  tell  him  what  he  is  ? 
Or  how  meet  in  human  elf 
Coming  and  past  eternities  ? 

II. 
And  such  I  knew,  a  forest  seer, 
A  minstrel  of  the  natural  year. 
Foreteller  of  the  vernal  ides, 
Wise  harbinger  of  spheres  and  tides, 
A  lover  true,  who  knew  by  heart 
Each  joy  the  mountain  dales  impart ; 
It  seemed  that  Nature  could  not  raise 
A  plant  in  any  secret  place, 
In  quaking  bog,  on  snowy  hill, 
Beneath  the  grass  that  shades  the  rill. 
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Under  the  snow,  beneath  the  rocks, 

In  damp  fields  known  to  bird  and  fox, 

But  he  would  come  in  the  very  hour 

It  opened  in  its  virgin  bower, 

As  if  a  sunbeam  showed  the  place, 

And  tell  its  long-descended  race. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  breezes  brought  him ; 

It  seemed  as  if  the  sparrows  taught  him ; 

As  if  by  secret  sight  he  knew 

Where,  in  far  fields,  the  orchis  grew. 

Many  haps  fall  in  the  field, 

Seldom  seen  by  wishful  eyes, 

But  all  her  shows  did  Nature  yield, 

To  please  and  win  this  pilgrim  wise. 

He  saw  the  partridge  drum  in  the  woods ; 

He  heard  the  woodcock's  evening  hymn ; 

He  found  the  tawny  thrushes'  broods  ; 

And  the  shy  hawk  did  wait  for  him ; 

What  others  did  at  distance  hear, 

And  guessed  within  the  thicket's  gloom, 

Was  showed  to  this  philosopher. 

And  at  his  bidding  seemed  to  come. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


FROM  ROME. 

Here  lies  a  spray  of  maiden-hair, 
Tossed  over  ocean's  wintry  foam, 

A  fairy  fern,  so  light,  so  fair. 
It  grew,  for  me,  in  Rome  ! 

Day  after  day  with  sinking  heart 
I  saw  my  summer  treasures  go. 

The  last  bright  leaves  in  flame  depart. 
The  dead  earth  draped  in  snow. 

While  all  unseen,  unknown  to  me, 

Italia's  airs  of  balmy  blue 
This  leaflet  ripened  tenderly. 

And  hid  from  heedless  view. 

No  step  but  thine,  Beloved,  near 
The  fated  loveliness  might  stray ; 

No  eyes  to  me  less  true  and  dear, 
Perceive  the  emerald  spray. 
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And  yesterday,  while  fierce  and  fast 

Midwinter  raged  along  the  land, 
Safe  borne  across  the  waves,  at  last, 

It  lay  within  my  hand. 

O  fairy  token  !  I  can  see 

The  ruin  old  and  rich  in  fame, 
Where  late  my  friend  remembered  me, 

And  softly  spoke  my  name. 

The  sculptured  fountain's  snowy  fall, 

The  rustle  of  the  olive  leaves, 
The  stained  and  broken  marble, — all 

My  quickened  sight  perceives. 

And  more,  far  more,  O  friend  of  mine. 
This  dear  Italian  floweret  brings, 

It  is  a  promise  and  a  sign 
Even  of  immortal  things. 

Thus  all  unseen,  while  earthly  skies 
Grow  dark,  and  earthly  summers  flee. 

In  Heaven's  own  clime  some  glad  surprise 
Unfolds  for  thee  and  me. 

Fi'aiices  L.  Mace 


ROSES,   HELIOTROPE,   AND   MIGNON- 
ETTE. 


ROSES. 

Harold,  on  a  summer  day, 

Gave  me  roses  for  my  hair, — 
Roses  red,  and  roses  white, 

As  if  pale  with  Love's  despair. 

White  ones  for  my  brow,  he  said. 

Red  to  blush  beside  my  cheek. 
And  a  bud  to  whisper  me 

Something  that  he  dared  not  speak. 

As  that  summer  day  is  fled, 

And  its  brightness  comes  not  back ; 

Harold's  roses  something  held, 
Other  roses  seem  to  lack 

Blossoms  bloom  along  my  path. 

Red  and  white  as  those  were  then — 

But  the  words  that  Harold  spoke 
I  shall  never  hear  again. 

Louise  Chandler  Moulton. 


"  ROSES,  I  SEE  THE  SWEETEST  ROSES."^ 

From  "  Hymns  of  the  Mystics" 

Roses,  I  see  the  sweetest  roses, 

As  in  the  cool  kiosk  I  pass. 
Tied  in  a  thousand  fragrant  posies. 

And  fastened  to  the  roof  with  grass. 

What  has  bewitched  the  grass  I  wonder  ? 

It  is  the  humblest  weed  that  grows ; 
How  comes  it  that  it  sits  up  yonder, 

And  on  a  level  with  the  rose  ? 

"  Silence  !  "  The  grass  said,  and  in  sadness 

Let  fall  its  tears  in  pearls  of  dew ; 
*'  The  generous  man  robs  none  of  gladness. 

And  never  scorns  old  friends  for  new. 

I  am  no  rose  among  the  roses, 

And  yet  there's  not  a  child  but  knows 

That  the  poor  grass  that  tied  these  posies 
Is  from  the  Garden  of  the  rose !  " 

Richard  Henry  Stoddard. 


THE  HELIOTROPE. 

Somewhere  'tis  told  that  in  an  Eastern  land, 
Clasped  in  the  dull  palm  of  a  mummy's  hand 
A  few  light  seeds  were  found :  with  wondering  eyes 
And  words  of  awe  was  lifted  up  the  prize. 

And  much  they  marvelled  what  could  be  so  dear 
Of  herb  or  flower  as  to  be  treasured  here, 
What  sacred  vow  had  made  the  dying  keep 
So  close  this  token  for  his  last  long  sleep. 

None  ever  knew,  but  in  the  fresh,  warm  earth 
The  cherished  seeds  sprang  to  a  second  birth. 
And  eloquent  once  more  with  love  and  hope. 
Burst  into  bloom  the  purple  heliotrope. 

Embalmed,  perhaps,  with  sorrow's  fiery  tears, 
Out  of  the  silence  of  a  thousand  years 
It  answered  back  the  passion  of  the  past 
With  the  pure  breath  of  perfect  peace  at  last. 

O  pulseless  heart !  as  ages  pass,  sleep  well ! 
The  purple  flower  thy  secret  will  not  tell, 
But  only  to  our  eager  quest  reply, 
"  Love,  hidden  in  the  grave,  can  never  die." 

Frances  L.  Mace. 


ACROSS    THE    STREET. 

With  lash  on  cheek,  she  comes  and  goes ; 
I  watch  her  when  she  little  knows  : 

I  wonder  if  she  dreams  of  it. 
Sitting  and  working  at  my  rhymes, 
I  weave  into  my  verse  at  times 

Her  sunny  hair,  or  gleams  of  it. 

Upon  her  window-ledge  is  set 
A  box  of  flowering  mignonette ; 

Morning  and  eve  she  tends  to  them — 
The  senseless  flowers,  that  do  not  care 
About  that  loosened  strand  of  hair, 

As  prettily  she  bends  to  them. 

If  I  could  once  contrive  to  get 
Into  that  box  of  mignonette, 

Some  morning  when  she  tends  to  them — 
She  comes !  I  see  the  rich  blood  rise 
From  throat  to  cheek ! — down  go  the  eyes, 

Demurely,  as  she  bends  to  them ! 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 


HELIOTROPE. 

I  WALK  in  the  morning  twilight, 

Along  a  garden-slope, 
To  the  shield  of  moss  encircling 

My  beautiful  Heliotrope. 

0  sweetest  of  all  the  flowerets 
That  bloom  where  angels  tread ! 

But  never  such  marvellous  odor 
From  heliotrope  was  shed. 

As  the  passionate  exhalation. 
The  dew  of  celestial  wine, 

That  floats  in  tremulous  languor 
Around  this  darling  of  mine. 

For  only  yester-even, 
I  saw  the  dearest  scene ! 

1  heard  the  delicate  footfall, 

The  step  of  my  love,  my  queen. 

Along  the  walk  she  glided  : 
I  made  no  sound  nor  sign, 

But  ever,  at  the  turning 

Of  her  star-white  neck  divine, 


HELIOTROPE. 


I  shrunk  in  the  shade  of  the  cypress, 

And  crouched  in  the  swooning  grass,  j 

Like  some  Arcadian  shepherd  * 

To  see  an  Oread  pass. 

But  when  she  came  to  the  border 

At  the  end  of  the  garden-slope, 
She  bent,  Hke  a  rose-tree,  over 

That  beautiful  Heliotrope. 

And  so  she  glistened  onward, 

Far  down  the  long  parterre, 
Beside  the  statue  of  Hesper, 

And  a  hundred  times  more  fair. 

But  ah  !  her  breath  had  added 

The  perfume  that  I  find 
In  this,  the  sweetest  of  flowerets, 

And  the  paragon  of  its  kind. 

I  drink  deep  draughts  of  its  nectar ; 

I  faint  with  love  and  hope ! 
Oh,  what  did  she  whisper  to  you, 

My  beautiful  Heliotrope  ? 

Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 
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MY   PRIMROSE. 

My  little  primrose,  gentle  flower, 
The  darling  of  how  many  an  hour, 
When  thou  and  I  together  gaze 
In  sheltered  peace  on  stormful  days. 

Above  thee  broods  a  quiet  hush 
And  yet  the  shadow  of  a  blush, 
That  once  had  stirred  the  vestal  air, 
Is  traced  upon  thy  petals  fair. 

Nor  bird,  nor  butterfly,  nor  bee. 
Hath  ever  whispered  love  to  thee, 
Nor  sunbeam  ventured  to  caress, 
Too  bold,  thy  sweet  unconsciousness. 

Why,  then,  the  dream  of  roseate  glow, 
So  faint  upon  thy  virgin  snow? 
Can'st  thou  divine  how  dear  thou  art. 
White  winter  blossom,  to  my  heart  ? 


PRIMROSES. 

How  in  thy  dainty  grace  I  see 
A  pledge  of  lovely  things  to  be, 
And  wait,  when  thou  hast  had  thy  day. 
To  greet  the  flowery  fields  of  May  ? 

The  wildwood  treasures,  coy  and  sweet, 
The  bloom  of  gardens,  and  the  fleet. 
Large  rapture  of  the  orchard's  foam. 
In  that  delightful  time  to  come. 

Will  say  but  this,  which  thou  dost  say 
So  softly  to  my  soul  to-day: 
**  The  Lord  who  keeps  his  promises 
Is  near  thee  ever,  near  to  bless. 

*'  No  spoken  word  his  heart  forgets, 
The  hour  for  leaf  and  bird  he  sets ; 
Who  cares  for  fragile  flower  shall  be 
A  strong  defence  to  thine  and  thee." 

Smile  on,  my  little  primrose  fair, 
Shed  faintest  perfume  on  the  air ; 
The  winds  may  rave,  the  rain  may  fall, 
But  we  are  happy  through  it  all. 

Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


FLOWERS. 

'*  Is  there  not  a  soul  beyond  utterance,  half  nymph^ 
half  child,  in  these  delicate  petals  which  glow  and 
breathe  about  the  centres  of  deep  color  ? " 

George  Eliot. 

Sweet  letters  of  the  angel  tongue, 

I've  loved  ye  long  and  well, 
And  never  have  failed  in  your  fragrance  sweet 

To  find  some  secret  spell — 
A  charm  that  has  bound  me  with  witching  power. 

For  mine  is  the  old  belief, 
That,  midst  your  sweets  and  midst  your  bloom 

There's  a  soul  in  every  leaf ! 

Illumined  words  from  God's  own  hand, 

How  fast  my  pulses  beat. 
As  each  quick  sense  in  rapture  comes. 

Your  varied  sweets  to  greet ! 


PRIMROSES. 

Alone  and  in  silence,  I  love  you  best, 

For  mine  is  the  old  belief. 
That,  midst  your  sweets  and  midst  your  bloom, 

There's  a  soul  in  every  leaf ! 

Ye  are  prophets  sent  to  the  heedless  world, 

The  sceptic's  heart  to  teach — 
And  'tis  well  to  read  your  lore  aright. 

And  mark  the  creed  ye  preach. 
I  never  could  pass  ye  careless  by. 

For  mine  is  the  old  belief, 
That,  midst  your  sweets  and  midst  your  bloom, 

There's  a  soul  in  every  leaf ! 

Maturin  M,  Ballou. 


THE  GARDEN   OF  MEMORY 

There  is  a  garden  which  my  memory  knows, 
A  grand  old  garden  of  the  days  gone  by, 
Where  lofty  trees  invite  the  breeze, 
And  underneath  them  blooms  many  a  rose, 
Of  rarest  crimson  or  deep  purple  dye  ; 
And  there  extends  as  far  as  eye  can  see^ 
Dim  vistas  of  cool  greenery. 

Quaint  marble  statues,  clothed  with  vines  and  mould, 
Gleam  gray  and  spectral  'mid  foliage  there : 
Grimly  they  stand  on  every  hand. 
Along  the  walk  whose  sands  are  smoothly  rolled, 
And  borders  trimmed  with  constant,  watchful,  care ; 
There  Memory  sits,  and  hears  soft  voices  call 
Above  the  plashing  waterfall. 

Old,  faded  bowers,  with  their  rustic  seats 
Of  knotted  branches  closely  interwined, 
May  there  be  seen  the  walks  between : 
Within  their  shade  the  dove  at  noon  retreats. 


PRIMROSES. 

And  gives  her  sad  voice  to  the  summer  wind ; 
Around  them  bloom  sweet  flowers,  where  all  day  long 
The  wild  bee  drones  his  dreamy  song. 

The  garden  stretches  downward  to  the  lake, 
Where  gentle  ripples  kiss  a  pebbly  shore ; 
All  cool  and  deep  the  waters  sleep, 
With  nought  the  calm  of  their  repose  to  break, 
Save  now  and  then  the  splashing  of  an  oar, 
Or  the  long  train  of  diamond  sparkles  bright 
Left  by  the  swallows'  flight. 

Within  that  garden  memory  oft  recalls 

Gay  friends,  who  lived,  and  loved,  and  passed  away : 

Who  met  at  morn  upon  the  lawn, 

And  strolled  in  couples  by  the  garden  walks, 

Or  on  the  grass  beneath  the  maples  lay. 

And  passed  the  hours  as  gaily  as  might  be, 

With  olden  tales  of  chivalry. 

George  Arnold, 
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